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Whither the Role of Conference Committees: 

An Analysis 



Summary 

Conference committees have long been known as the “third house of Congress.” 
They are often the principal forum for resolving bicameral differences on major 
measures when the House and Senate pass dissimilar versions of the same bills. 
Current developments suggest, however, that the “third house” characterization might 
require modification. It is not that conference committees are unimportant, it is that 
another method for adjusting and reconciling bicameral differences on significant 
legislation has taken on greater prominence in the contemporary Congress. This 
method is the exchange of amendments between the houses — the so-called “ping 
pong” method. 

If the conference committee is being somewhat eclipsed by the ping pong 
procedure as a way to achieve bicameral reconciliation on consequential measures, 
that would represent an important institutional development. This apparent 
development requires attention and analysis. Accordingly, this report’s purposes are 
fundamentally twofold: to examine the reasons for the heightened salience of the 
ping pong approach and to consider several implications that seem to flow from 
using this procedure rather than convening conferences to resolve inter-chamber 
disagreements on major legislation. 

To fulfill these two purposes, the report will examine six issues. First, it will 
provide an overview of the methods Congress employs to achieve bicameral 
agreement on legislation. Second, it will briefly discuss how each chamber gets to 
conference, underscoring how the convening of conferences in the Senate can be 
effectively blocked, even if a majority of Senators would agree to send the measure 
to conference. Third, it will examine several factors that have apparently contributed 
to the more conspicuous use of the ping pong method on significant measures. 

Fourth, procedures are usually not isolated actions; they are employed in a 
policy, political, and legislative context. Hence, the report will use three case 
examples to illustrate in a concrete setting the factors that might trigger use of ping 
ponging over the convening of conference committees. Fifth, the report will discuss 
several reasons for, and implications of, ping ponging amendments back-and-forth 
between the chambers instead of forming conference committees to achieve 
bicameral agreement on legislation. Lastly, summary observations will be presented, 
including why the exchange of amendment pattern has seemingly evolved to become 
a more important feature of bicameral lawmaking activity. 

This report will be updated if circumstances warrant such action. 
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Whither the Role of Conference 
Committees: An Analysis 



Introduction 

Conference committees have long been known as “the third house of Congress.” 
In a bicameral legislature like the U.S . Congress, they are usually the principal forum 
for reconciling major bills passed in dissimilar form by the two houses. These 
bicameral units often write the final version of major measures that both chambers 
will vote upon. As one Senator said, conferences are “where the final touches are put 
on legislation which constitutes the laws of the country .” 1 A House member stated, 
“Let’s face it, the conference committee is where it all happens .” 2 Or as a 
congressional scholar put it, in “the legislative process, all roads lead to the 
conference committee .” 3 

Current developments suggest, however, that the “third house” characterization 
might require modification. It is not that conference committees are unimportant, it 
is that another method for adjusting and reconciling bicameral differences on 
significant legislation has taken on greater prominence in the contemporary 
Congress. This method is the exchange of amendments — or “messages ” 4 — 



1 Congressional Record , vol. 146, October 13, 2000, p. S10520. 

2 Janet Hook, “In Conference: New Hurdles, Hard Bargaining,” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, September 6, 1986, p. 2082. 

3 John Manley, The Politics of Finance: The House Committee on Ways and Means (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1970), p. 239. 

4 According to Senate precedents addressing messages from the House: “If the messages 
involve Senate-passed bills with House amendments or House-passed bills with Senate 
amendments, or Senate amendments with House amendments thereto, they are held at the 
Desk [in the chamber] until a request from the floor is made to dispose of them. Generally, 
when a request is made from the floor to lay such messages before the Senate, the Senate 
will concur in the House amendments, or concur in the House amendments with 
amendments, or send such bills which have passed both Houses with amendments to 
conference.” Regarding measures passed by both houses, Senate precedents also state: 
“Messages from the House of Representatives on measures which have already passed the 
Senate and the House of Representatives with amendments, when received in the Senate, 
are held at the desk for further disposition. Generally, such proposals, which have 
privileged status to be laid before the Senate [meaning a motion to call them up is not 
subject to a filibuster], are either sent to conference, or a motion is made to concur in the 

(continued...) 




